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AGRICULTURE. 
“ ate Na same as the former with the addition only of a shovel 
| full of good barn manure to each hill. 
ron aes NEW ENGLAND FARMER. GQan=——->" —— = .-— 

a 3] > | (32 g 
, xo sles | | 2s ss 
ON POTATOES. | $8} gt | Description of the seed as put into the Se zs 
Mr Hessexprx—Your correspondent, Mr P.) Baio? ground, sg |ae 
Warg, in reply to the queries of “No Theorist,” | “3 | ozs. } Ib. 02.2.5 
has detailed some experiments on Potatoes, One 1 12 | Two whole potatoes, ; (15 | 7 
fact in every ert or science is worth many conjec-} > * One | 7 8) 46 
tures, however plausible ; and the public should | 4 6 Bae =~ cut in halves ys aC al S 

i ° . « ee te 0 oO. 0. | ) 

be grateful to any intelligent farmer, who will ar 5 | 2 |The eyes of two potatoes, which! 

ecute with exactness any valuable experiment and! weighed 12 ozs. , 3 4) 44 
communicaie the result for the benefit of others. | > 1 | The eyes of 1 do. 1 10) 46 
I have thought, while the subject is particularly | ® Otedieally, cut in quarters longi-| _ g| 65 
. . . . a > 

before their attention, that the agricultural public 8| 3] Half do. a. in 849! 48 
might be gratified with the result of some experi- : 3 | Half do. cut in halves do. 312) 54 
ments on this subject, conducted with apparently a 14 | One quarter of a potato, 14) 3s 

great exactness by a gentleman, who chose to 4 | Four Case whole, weight loz) = | _ 
‘thhold hi i I bli ‘catia 3 - each, the produce small size, | 5 52 
withhold his name from the public, and printed in} 12 | 9 | Two ma do, eather email, | 2 A 44 
the 3d volume of the Memoirs of the Mass. Agr.| 13) 1 | One do. good size, | 1 4j 37 
Society, page 322. I have therefore transcribed - 4 | The Sreine of 2 do. 1-30feach,) 5 | 46 

and now forward them to you, to use as youmay| | © / One potatothe eyescut out, =‘ 7 & 4 

deem best. 88 0] 7 


Yours, respectfully. 


Oct. 26, 1829. H. C. 


“So wide a difference of opinion exists among 
both scientific and merely practical farmers, as to | 
the quantity of seed necessary to produce the best 
erop of potatoes, I had determined to make an ex- 
periment on this subject. For this purpose I se- 
lected a piece of sandy loam, incumbent on a sub- 
stratum of sand, the whole ground as near alike as 
to quality us possible ; and now enclose you the 
result of forty experiments. These experiments 
were made under my immediate inspection, there- | 
fore I can answer for their correctness.” 


Dated Dover, .V. H. April 8, 1815. } 


J. Result of fifteen experiments made at Dover, | 
New Hampshire, A. D. 1813, of seeding Pota-| 
toes, consisting of 20 hills—the rows 3 feet | 
apart, hills 2 feet, without any manure, on sandy 
loam that had been two years sunnah 
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aliy | #3 18. 
a P su Description of the sced as put into the | Se ae 
Zt las ground. i & 
E 2 - s c 
ZA ozs i Tb. oz. ‘a 

1 | 12 | Two whole potatoes, 5 | 80 

2' 6/| One do. 7 ‘| 48 

3 | 12 | Two do. cut in halves latitudinally, 15 . 61 

4} 6 | One do. do. do. 7 8| 55 | 

5 | 2|The eyes of two potatoes which | J 

| weighed 12 ozs. 3 4 23 

6} 1 | The eyes of one do. do. 110) 20 

7 | 6 | One potato cut in quarters longi- ; | 

tudinally, | 7 8) 56 

8} 3 | Half do. do. do. | 3 12) 35 | 

9 | 3 | Half do. cut inhalves do. | 312) 37 | 

10 | 14 | One quarter of a potato, | 114) 32 

11 4 | Four potatoes, whole, weight 1 oz. 
| each produce small size, '5 139 
12! 2/| Two do. do. do. rather small,) 2 8 35 
1: 1 | One do. do. do. good size, 1 4 31 
14] 4/| The sprout end of two do. 4ofeach,| 5 42 
15 | 6 | Oncdo. wt. 6 ozs eyescut out, |'7 & 33 
es 0/632 
Gain by manuring, 143 
775 





IT. Result of ten experiments of seeding Potatoes, 20 | 
hills each, manured with a small handful of Rock Pa 








weed." 
- aap Sn ¥ 
se | 23 | f= |23 
WE =f Description of the Seed as put intothe |S~* £5 
£2) 25 ground, wot ae 
Ez\a | =.8 Se 
sé } ses 
Zw jozs. | lb. oz |= 
1| 12 Two whole potatoes, , 15 7 
2) 6 One do. | 7 8| GI 
3| 6 One do. quartered longitudinally, | 7 8 | 67 
4 3 One halfdo. divided do. | 312] 5% 
5; 14 One quarter of the potato, | 114) 26 
6 | 8 Four whole do, 2 ozs. each, (10 
7} 6 Threedo. do. do. |7 8] 44 
8! 4 Two do. do. do. | 5 53 | 
9' 2 One do. do. do 2 8 | 42! 
10' 2 (One do. cut in halves, $8614 





| 
63 2|534 | 


The foregoing experiments prove, what all ex- 
perienced farmers were convinced of, that poor, 
land requires more seed in all kinds of crops, than 
that under a high state of cultivation. 

N. B. A bushel of potatoes weighs 56 to 58 
pounds. 


The potato used fer seed in the above described 
7 age was the large blue. | 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


AMOUNT OF POTATO CROPS. 

Dr AnvERSON says, that he has raised of good 
marketable potatoes, at the rate of more than thirty 
tons weight from a Scotch acre of ground, (the 
Scotch is to the English acre, as five to four, near- 


ly.) Col. Pickerine says, a bushel of potatoes 
will weigh 66 pounds. Wr A.’s crop, then, is at 


the rate of more than 814 bushels to an English 
acre. He conceives, that in the state of knowledge 
respecting the cultivation at that time, (1798) thir- 
ty tons from an English acre may be considered 


69 \1) 


| tised 


maximum produce, 

The produce in Flanders is rated in many cases 
at ten tons and one-sixth, by the English acre. 
Loupon rates the produce at from five to eight, 
and sometimes ten and twelve tons toan acre, 
at forty bushels to a ton, as the highest produce 
known in England. 

8. G. Perkins, Esq. obtained “ from ninety-four 
Sets, each set containing one, two, or three eyes, 
| planted in drills, 255 Ibs. of large handsome pota- 
toes, fit for table use, and 18 Ibs. of small ones, 
making an aggregate of 273 lbs. from oie lb. and 
, two ourices, or 242 Ibs. for one. This, accord- 
ing to the extent of ground planted, at 60 pounds 
toa bushel, is a little over 1200 bushels to an 
acre,””* 

Samurxt Larurop, of West Springfield, in 1817, 
raised on an acre more than 618 bushels. 
He had no doubt that a part of the ground 

yeilded at the rate of 700 bushels. 

Payson Wixuiams of Fitchburg, in 1818, raised 
on an acre, 498 bush. 

Dennis Sressins, of Deerfield, do. in 

1819, 
yson Wiiuiams, of Fitchburg, do in 


612 « 


1810, 580 « 
| Do, do. in 1820, 614 § 
| Do. do. in 1821, 5514 


Joun Dwine xt, of Salem, do. in 1821, 518 

A few rods of my own ground, this year, | 
‘found by measurement, produced at the rate of 
480 bushels to an acre. These were of the Long 
Red potatoes, and were not better than some other 


g | parts of my field, thongh they were planted mere- 


ly as an experiment, according to directions given 
,ina reeent number of the British Farmer’s Mag- 
azine, in deep trenches, well manured, and the 
earth which was thrown out, gradually returned 
|as they grew, until the surface was levelled. This 
mode of planting, though highly recommended, 
| was expensive of time and labor, and not, upon 
the whole, to be chesen. The size of potatoes 
this year, with me, is uncommonly large, as froma 
, crop of mere than fifteen hundred bushels, the 
amount of small, worm eaten, sunburnt, and refuse, 
‘does not exceed 180 bushels, and many of these, 
in ordinary years, would be deemed marketable. 

Oct. 26, 1829. H. C. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
VINE. 
Hon. H. A. S. Dearnorn, 


Pres. Mass. Hort. 

The drawing} which L now forward 
gether with the mode of training the 

at Thomery, has already 


Society. 
you, to- 
vine prac- 


been accurately 


described by a highly distinguished member of the 


, chusetts. 


asthe maximum produce; but in his excursive 


and brilliant imagination, he anticipates the time 








*Fucus of Lin. anil used as a manure for raising | 
corn on sandy plains in this vicinity. (Dover, N. H.) 


i 


Horticultural and Agricultural Societies of Massa- 
[See New England Farmer, vol. vi, p. 
118, and 121.} [tis a translation from a cel- 
ebrated work which has been annually published 
at Paris for the last 66 years with continued im- 
provements, 

In that work, this mode of training and pruning, 


ro 
is 


*See his letter—Mass. Memoirs of Agr. vol. iii. p. 328. 


+ This drawing is to be scen atthe Hall of the Magsa- 
‘chusetts Horticultural Society. 
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and this mode alone, is given by M. M. Porrrau 
and Vitmortn, as it was considered by them the 
perfection of every system that had ever been de- 
vised. It was founded on the principle adduced 
from the single fact, that an extended vine produ- 
ces not fruit, except at its extremity—that a vine 
carried beyond a limited exient, ever becomes bar- 
ren at #8 base. 

The vine is a native of the temperate regions ; 
it does not flourish within the tropics; it does in- 
deed grow there, but produces very little fruit, ex- 
cept in the mountainous elevations. 

With regard to climate as adapted to the vine, 
two things are acknowledged as essential :—a se- 
rene sky, and a powerful sun during the summer 
mouths. With respect to the last, the temperature 
of the summer months in New England and the 
Middle States is far greater than that of some of 
those countries famous for their vineyards ; and 
with respect to the number of unclouded days du- 
ring the summer season, the advantage still is alto- 
gether on the side of the United States. 

The climate in which the vine may be success- 
fully cultivated in the open air, has been designa- 
ted by some writers as the region in which the 
peach and the maize may be cultivated as a cer- 
tain crop, 

This region, on the Atlantic shores, terminates 
in about from the 43d tothe 45th degrees of north 
latitude; but if you proceed westerly, to the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, it tertininates not, perhaps, 
ull you arrive at the 47th. 

But according to those numerous authors who 
have written on this subject, the temperature in 
Europe increases as you proceed easterly from the 
Atlantic ; and the extreme northern limits, where 
maize is cultivated on the western coast of France 
is about Mans, in latitude 48°. On about this 
same parallel of latitude, the vine is also cultivated 
in Burgundy and Champagne ; and as you proceed 
east still further, at Hockheim, in latitude 49°, 
and at Brandenburg, Germany, in from latitude 51° 
to 55°, 

The principal reason to be assigued why the 
cuimate of the United States on the Atlantic differs 
so essentially from that of Europe in correspond- 
ing latitudes, ix, that our prevailing winds in spring, 
following the course of the sun, and coming east- 
erly directly from the ocean, are cold and humid 
—they retard, instead of promoting vegetation. 
On the contrary, in those parts of France, Spain, 
and Italy, which lie in latitudes corresponding with 
the United States, the winds which follow the 
course of the sun, passing over the vast territories 
of the interior, are warm, and more particularly 
those coming from the south-east and south, from 
the deserts of Arabia and Sahara. 


EXPOSITION AND SOIL. 

The most favorable exposition for the vine, is, 
undoubtedly, with us, a south-westerly ; remote as 
far as practicable, from woods, swamps, and stand- 
ing water ;—these cause mildew, and an_ easterly 
exposition alike subjects them to the same calami- 
ty. Ishall say nothing here, relative to the sub- 
ject of the mildew ; it is sufficient that the reme- 
dies and preventatives are now well known. A soil 
rather inclining to sand than to clay is to be pre- 
ferred ; and for a climate like ours, most writers 
seem now agreed, that the vines should not be en- 
couraged to descend deep into the soil, as they 
would thereby lose the influence of the sun. 

In a cold climate, we are positively told by the 
most approved writers, thatthe ground must not 





be shaded ;—but a considerable proportion should 
be left exposed to the most intense and powerful 
rays of the sun: this is alike essential to the qual- 
ity of the fruit, as to its early maturity. 

Vines, therefore, in a cold climate, ought not to 
be raised on arbors; on the contrary, in a hot 
climate it is essentially necessary to shade the 
ground. 

It has been seen that the vines at Thomery are 
trained on trellises to a vertical wall, facing the 
south, with a coping projecting from the top, as 
well to defend them from the early and latter 
frosts, as from the storms of hail so frequent in 
that country, and which so often blast at once the 
labors and the expectations of the cultivator. 

But in this country where we are so seldom 
annoyed by hail storms, a vertical wall with a 
coping, seems indeed the most eligible ; for during 
our longest days, at which time the sun approaches 
very near the zenith at noon day, the vines would 
be unavoidably shaded by the wall during the 
former and latter part of the day ;—indeed, during 
our longest days, besides being shaded by their 
own foliage in a measure, they could receive but 
very little benefit from the sun at any time of the 
day, either by his direct rays, or by reflection. 

An inclined wall of masonry, or an inclined 
fence constructed of boards, (either of which 
should be painted black) placed at an angle of 
about 45° with the horizon, would probably be 
the best possible position. Here the later kinds 
of grapes might be ripened much sooner than ona 
vertical wall. 

Thereasons for concluding that this angle would 
be the most proper, are, that the sun would then 
operate at right angles and consequently with his 
greatest effect, at the very time when his rays were 
the most necessary te mature the fruit, or about 
the time of the autumnal Equinox. Over this the 
trellises are to be placed at just sufficient distance 
to allow the grapes to hang without touching the 
wall. 


The idea of training the vine on an inclined 
plane is not probably new, It was first suggested 
to me bythe Hon. Ricuarp Svutrivan, whose 
opinions on this subject are entitled to high consid- 
eration, and whose successful cultivation of the 
vine at Brookline has excited the admiration of 
all who have ever witnessed it. 

The experiment bas been tried in Denmark, by 
M. Lindegaard, who succeeded in hastening the 
maturity of his grapes in his glass houses, by 
placing boards beneath them, at just sufficient dis- 
tance to allow the grapes to hang freely. 

It was also tried in France, by M. Baucuanp, 
of Montcornet, in 1827,0n a vine growing under 
a south window. One portion of this vine ascend- 
ed over the slated roof of the portico, and it was 
found that the fruit on this part of the vine had 
become black, while the fruit on the other parts 
of the vine was still green. 


If the mildew should be supposed to arise in 
any case from the perspiration of vapors ascend- 
ing from the earth,this method then would seem the 
most likely of all others to prevent its occurrence. 

In winter, (if it should be thought necessary to 
protect the vines) the trellises, (which may consist 
of moveable light frames, connected by hooks te 
the wall,) may be removed, and the vines laid flat to 
the wall, where they may be secured by a covering 
of litter, and over this the trellises may be replaced 
and reconnected with the wall as additional security. 

If the late foreign varieties. of grapes are ever 





destined to be so far acclimated as to ripen their 
fruit in due season in the open air—and to with- 
stand the severities of our winters without pro- 
tection, I believe it can in no way be effected but 
by effectual and timely pruning. But that any sys- 
tem of pruning whatever, would enable us to ef- 
fect so desirable an object, I am by no means cer- 
tain :—No, I would but merely suggest a mode by 
which I think it possible. 

During the last uncommonly severe winter, | 
left for experiment 100 vines, three years old, un- 
pruned and unprotected. They consisted of the 
common Sweetwater, and the Miller’s Burgundy ; 
I attached indeed little value to the last named 
sort; yet they withstood the winter uninjured : 
though I am fully aware that this would not al- 
ways have been the case with vines thus uppruned 
and unprepared, 

This last September I defoliated a portion of 
these same vines, pruning some more and some 
less ; a part of them even within half an inch of 
the base of the wood which grew this year.— 
Whether this early pruning will have the effect to 
render them sufficiently hardy to resist unprotect- 
ed the rigors of the ensuing winter, I know not, 
but have some reasons for believing it will. 

We are informed by those writers who have 
travelled in France that with respect to their 
vineyard culture in the northern departments, the 
vines are generally close planted, close pruned, 
and kept low, like plantations of raspberries ; ex- 
perience and necessity have no doubt taught them 
the propriety of this system. 

A gentleman of great intelligence, who has re- 
sided many years in Paris* informs me that it isa 
practice in some parts of Switzerland, though not 
generally known even there, to protect their fruit 
trees by slight mounds of earth formed about their 
roots latein autumn. This may probably answer 
a double purpose, both by protecting them from 
the severity of winter, and retarding their too 
early advancement in spring until the mound is 
removed. The distinguished gentlernan to whom 
I alluded in the former part of this communication, 
one who has done so much for New England, has 
very lately republished the successful experiments 
of Mr Salisbury, by which in the open air and in 
a cold climate, he was enabled to obtain ripe crops 
of grapes from a vine which would never ripen 
its fruit before. —Sec M. E. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 329. 

His system consisted in stripping the vine about 
the 20th of September, of its leaves, fruit, and 
wood, even to the leaving but 1, 2, or 3 eyes at 
most. This system was annually pursued for five 
years until the desired effect was produced. The 
same experiments, the account informs us, had 
been long before tried at Stirling Castle, by means 
of which, in seven years, full crops were obtained 
in warm summers, and half a crop in most suin- 
mers, 

This last named place I find lies in a cold coun- 
try in the lat. of 56° 6’ N. 

Miller, it also appears, had long ago informed 
us, that if the vineyards in the north of France 
are neglected, it requires seven years to recover 
them—seven years’ careful pruning and preper 
treatment to make them ripen their crops of fruit. 

The celebrated Hales seemed fully aware of the 
efficiency of this system. He mentions particu- 
larly in his “ Vegetable Statics,” a gentleman 
whom he knew, who had found, that by pruning 
his vines and defoliating them in September, (a* 


S.V. S. Witver, Esq. sie m” 
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goon as the fruit was off) they had produced more | ciety so competent to undertake the task as the 
abundant crops than other vines, particularly in a} Massachusetts Horticultural, nor of any gentlemen 
year when, owing to the extreme coldness and hu-! better qualified as editors than Messrs Lowext, 
midity of the summer which had preceded, other! Perkins, and Downer. Do take the thing into 


vines had not ripened their wood, consequently | consideration. The mere settling the synonyms | 


produced generally very little fruit. , would be an invaluable benefit to the community. 

After all, it may perhaps be considered xs cer- | Nothing would tend more to the improvement of 
tain, that if ever the foreign varieties of the grape (our table and cider fruit than such a publication. 
should become so far naturalized to the climate of| It might take the form of a quarterly publication, 
New England as to produce and ripen their fruit | and the figures and descriptions, and qualities of 
like our native varieties, without any care or cultiva- ' fruits might be given as satisfactory materials were 
tion whatever, it can only be done by raising them} collected, To increase its interest there might be 
from the seeds for a succession of génerations:| 40 or 50 pages, more or less, in each No. devoted 
but never from cuttings. For this purpose the ‘to pomological subjects, such as 
seeds, not of the fine ameliorated kinds, but ofthe! The management of a nursery. 
most hardy and austere kinds should probably be| The planting of orchards. 
preferred—they would gradually improve in qual-| The adaptation of different soils to different va- 
ity as the experiment was continued, and in the rieties of fruit, particularly the soils best fitted for 
end by proper and continued selections might pro- | the grape, and cider apples. 
duce many fine and superior varicties. The relative and intrinsic value of varieties of 

Sept. 25, 1829. the apple and grape for wine and cider. 

The best processes of manufacturing these 
liquors, of preserving them and fitting them for 
market. 

The approved method of propagation, by bud- 


W.K. 


S. Downer, Esa. 
Dear Str—lI have sent, on board of the Dia- 
mond, Casby, a bundle of trees, containing 


1. Jonathan, or New Spitzenburgh, an Esopus ding, grafting, laying, &c. 
seedling, and superior to the old for eating. Descriptions of new varieties worthy of public 
2. Mouse, a fair winter apple from the same! attention. 


place. Descriptions of insects which prey upon fruit 





3. ape mal German apples import- and fruit trees, and the methods of preventing their 
‘ ouge. ati 
4. a Steen Be | ed by C. Knudson, as su- | depredations, : 
5. ae ws perior varieties. Mr K. And, generally, whatever may be considered of 
; eu. $* ; i i 
2 ~ ile sae is aGerman nugaeryman. | interest to the cultivators of fruit. 
ea te : 9. is known to be a su- Very respectfully, 
8. Pidgeon ouge. perior fruit. your obedient servant, ’ 
9. + ater fi a Albany, Oct. 11, 1829. JESSE BUEL. 
10. Straat, (street) from Esopus—a superior au- s . ‘ 
tumn apple, in eating from Sept. to January. Mr oe wong ere oe — ch 
. r 2T)- 
11. Astracan, from the London Horticultural So- | West Wt pleasure, in distributing the above men 


ciety. tioned scions and buds. 


‘ yy fruit of or : 
12 pe abt fom do. an sutumn Cult © Remarks by the Editor.—It is a subject worthy of ma- 
igh repute. ; ture consideration, whether the New England Farmer 
13. My Plum, and I think another apple. and Horticultural Journal may not, for some years at 





The trees are labelled, and are presented to you | least, serve as a substitute for the proposed Pomological 
with a request that the members of the Massachusetts | Magazine, in addition to its other objects. By multiply- 
Horticultural Society may receive grafts and bats ‘8 EES Se ND CF SUNN, we SONS, ae Se 

” a 7 gry® course diminish the support of each; and it is doubtful 
from them for propagation. whether the great steck of cultivation will, in this coun- 

I have also addressed to the care of Mr Rus- | try, bear to be ramified intoa great many branches. By 
SELL two boxes of fruit, destined for the Commit- | 8™Sp!ng at too many objects we may lose our hold of 
tee, of which you are a member, in relation toa 


{such as we are now able to retain, and by attempting too 
ps ;much we om achieve less than would be effected by a 
nomenclature, &c. comprising about 35 samples of | judicious, and not too ambitivus use of our limited means. 
apples and pears. One of each sample is wrap- | ae re > emcee 
pe ; J CORRECTION. 
ped in paper with a ticket of its number and name, : , 
on Geensn hee, Whese ere Gees wltheet Game Mr FessenpeEn—One or two errors occurred in 
They are from a friend who expected to find the | ™Y communication published in your last, which 
names, but who failed. 1 did not examine them |! = a you to age mae ye cota ecg = 
. . . . . . . > s 
with the object of identifying their names from this} , “" T° eo ee eS oy Se 
ones ; should not be eatcn before the first week in the 


The French pear in the small box is a superior ponsemt manth.” She erdiele wes welten as ; 
fruit. Can you not tell its name? I should be tober, and should have been thus dated, The 


pleased to know the result of your examination |°"'ssion originated with me, a 
and comparison I wrote Virgouleuse ; it was printed Virgaleuse. 
As I am emphatically a potato and root farmer The mistake is comparatively trifling, although I 
I have also sent for the examination of your mem- experienced no little mortification, while in at- 
bers (which examination can ouly be had, by the | *¢™@Ptng to correct an error in the nomenclature 
bye, after they are cooked) a fair sample ft ow of fruits, to become liable to the suspicion of igno- 
» yare c ; 
hi “ |rance in orthography. 
potato crop, of which I have 1500 bushels. | 4 DORCHESTER CULTIVATOR 
Cannot a plan be devised, and carried into ef- | ? se nla ‘ , , 
aig a | <teigiithtoaiiagatiadainiiieatinminiadeis 
fect, for a descriptive catalogue of our esteemed ; COMMUNICATION. 
fruits, something on the model of the London Po-' yiddieser County Agricultural Society and County 
mological Magazine, with lithographic figures ?— | Lyceum 


A portion of the fruits might be colored for those} Whoever has noticed the great improvements 
who would pay the expense. 














‘= 


tem of agriculture and art in Middlesex, within 
the last ten years, cannot but trace it to the influ- 
ence of the Agricultural Society and the Cattle 
Shows. We would extend the same means of 
improvement to schools, and general diffusion of 
knowledge, and hope by the meeting proposed in 
Concord on the 16th inst. of all interested in popu- 
lar education from every part of the county, much 
good may be done. Each one can learp from 
others something that he knows not, and give in 
return some knowledge peculiar to himself. ‘Thus 
the ideas of every individual may become the pro- 
perty of all, and they may carry into every town 
the combined wisdom and experience of the whole 


county. This has been the case in the Agricultu- 
ral Society. Let it be also in the County Lyce- 


um. Let every man view the education of him- 
self and his children with the same zeal he views 
the improvement of his husbandry. 

Middlesex boasts of being second to Worcester 
alone in agriculture. Let no other go before her 
in education. The meeting will be Monday 16th 
inst. at 10 o’clock, in Concord, Massachusetts.— 
Address at 11. A full and punctual attendance is 
requested. MIDDLESEX. 

NEW SILK REEL. 

A Silk Reel has been invented by Gideon B. 
Smith, and may now be seen at the office of the 
American Farmer, Baltimore, which, it is thought, 
in consequence of its simplicity, will supersede 
the Italian reel. The Piedmontese reel, the most 
approved one used in Europe, and the one recom- 
mended in the manual published by Congress, is 
a complicated piece of machinery, requiring the 
use of four cog wheels, and other difficult work, 
to effect the vibration of the traversing bar—which 
vibratory motion is effected in Mr Smith’s reel by 
a cylinder, with an oblique continuous groove, 
which is traversed dy a pin attached to the tray- 
ersing bar. The cylinder is fixed upon an axle, 
at the end of which is a drum from which a band 
works upon a pulley on the axle of the reel. The 
drum is 18 and the pulley 10 inches diameter, 
their size, therefore, prevents the possibility of the 
band slipping. A handle fixed near the rim of 
both drum and pulley, enables the reeler to turn 
the reel with either at pleasure. The operation of 
the reel is precisely the same as that of the Pied- 
montese reel, and it may be varied to any extent 
at pleasure. We shall probably obtain a drawing 
of the reel for publication in the Farmer, as Mr 
Smith does not wish to hamper the progress of the 
silk culture in the United States by patenting his 
invention, “We are requested to state that silk 
reels on this plan can be made here for 17 or 18 
dollars, and that Mr Smith will gratuitously super- 
intend their construction. The reel can be taken 
to pieces and put up ir a few minutes; so that it 
can be transported i. a compact form to any part 
of the Union.—.4-a. Farmer. 





Bears’ meat has fallen to 4 cents per pound in 
Williamstown market. At North Adams the price 
is 5 cents. 


Judge Haliburton, in his late history of Nova 
Scotia, remarks that the settlements were begun 
there before the planting of Plymouth Colony. 


A bill has passed the Vermont Legislature re- 
ducing the number of militia trainings to one in 
each year. Massachusetts, copy thou from thy 
younger sister who sitteth upon the Green Moun 


I know of no So- jn the farms and cattle, and indeed the whole sys- | tains —Lancaster Gazette, 
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[From Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, now in press at 
New York, and will be published ina few weeks. See 
New England Farmer, vol. viii. page &7.] 


CHAPTER X. 
NOMENCLATURE OF GRAPES. 
Continued from page 125. 

CHASSELAS GRAPES. 

The grapes of this class, are among the most 
esteemed table fruits of France, they are all of a 
round form, but vary inthe other characteristics, In 
regard to the white varieties, there has been much 
difference of opinion, and [ can truly say, I have 
taken more pains to regulate the synonyma of the 
Chasselas grapes, than of all others combined, 
and with far less satisfaction to myself; for the 
European publications contain such a heteroge- 
nous mass of contradictions, that no correct de- 
cision could be formed from them. I have in this, 
therefore, as in similar cases, based my conclusions 
on Duhamel, anc one or two more principal works 
of authority, however much others might differ 
from them, and have thrown my own experience 
into the scale. 


WHITE, OR GOLDEN CHASSELAS.—Pr. Cat. No. 66. 
Vitis acino medio, rotundo, ex albo flavescente.—Duun. 


White Chasselas. 
Golden do. 
Chasselas, 

Chasselas doré 
Bar-sur-Aube, blanc. 
Chasselas, blanc. 
Chasselas croquant, Haut-Rhin. 
Chasselas dur. 
Chasselas doré de 
Bar-sur-aube, 

D’ Arbois, or D’ Arboyce, 
Royal Muscadine, 


This variety of the grape is considered the 
chasselas, par excellence of the French collections, 
and is more extensively cultivated there than any 
other variety, which has caused it to receive in 
different localities, a great diversity of names. 
The leaves are of medium size, pretty deeply ser- 
rated, and bordered with large, but not very acute 
indentures. The clusters of fruit are generally 
large and long, and the most part of them shoul- 
dered. 

The berries are round, varying somewhat in size, 
the medium ones are about eight lines in diameter, 
and rather less in height. 

The skin is firm, but delicate, of a light green, 
which at perfect maturity takes a yellowish tint, 
and on the sunny side becomes of an amber col- 
or. The flesh is very melting, white, a little in- 
clining to green, with abundant juice, which is ve- 
ry sweet and agreeable. It has two to four seeds, 
which are green, marked with gray, the shoots are 
ofa light yellow color, and stronger than those of 
many other vines. This is the most esteemed of 
all the grapes cultivated in the climate of Paris, 
on account of its excellence and long continuance. 
Its berries not being too closely set, it ripens the 
more readily. An exposition facing the dawn, the 
mid-day, or the setting sun, are found equally suit- 
able to it. At Paris, and its vicinity, itis cultiva- 
ted in the espalier form, and the best mode is 
deemed that of training two main branches hori- 
zontall y in opposite directions, and to cause the 
fruit to be produced from shoots whic': spring from 
these two main branches. ‘This course is adopted 
at Thomefy, where immense quantities of this 
fruit are raise! for the Paris market; and as I 


Duhamel. 


‘onlainbleau, Beaunier. 


of English authors. 


shall give the system there pursued, in detail, under 
the head of culture, it is unnecessary to say more 
here on the subject. Under the culture generally 
adopted at Thomery, the fruit ripens from the 
fifteenth to the end of September, but in open 
culture it is about fifteen days later. In the viciity 
of New York, it is mature early in September,and 
the clusters of fruit may be preserved until May. 
In the department of 4ube, in France, it is found 
to make very good wine, but it will not keep long. 
The wine made from it near Paris, they say is ve- 
ry weak and without body. 

It will be seen that I have placed the chasselas 
croquant of Haut-Rhin, as a synonyme ; I how- 
ever received it thence as a distinct variety, and it 
is so placed by a horticulturist of great intelli- 
gence, but who, | think, errs in this case. In 
adopting itas a synonyme, | have followed the Dic. 
d’ Agriculture, now deemed a standard work. In 
Duhamel, and other standard French authors, and 
white and the golden chasselas, are not put down 
as distinct, and [ have therefore considered them 
as the same, 

Most of the French vines which have been sold 
here, as the white and the golden chasselas, have 
proved to be identically our common white mus- 
cadine, or early white sweet water, 

There is a sub-variety of this grape, called La 
Blanquette, or La Donne, common in the vineyards 
of Gironde, Dordogne, and Charente, which is a 
good eating fruit, but the wine is similar to that 
made of this. I have seen at the grape houses at 
Boston, apparently two varieties, varying consid- 
erably in the size of the fruit: the larger distin- 
guished by some as the royal muscadine, and by 
others, considered synonymous with the smaller 
one. It is possible, that culture and the lessening 
the nuinber of bunches, made the difference ; but 
Lam of opinion that they are distinct, and that 
the larger is the kind just described, and the small- 
er the early white muscadine; a point which may 
be decided by close examination of the foliage. 
Be this as it may, this is one of the very best grapes 
for forcing in houses to supply our tables, and one 
of the most easy to succeed with by open culture. 

I also met with a variety at Cliarlestown, Mass. 
called by its possessor golden chasselar, whose 
joints were much closer than the common sort, 
and which made less wood; in regard to this, 
there could be no mistake, as the two kinds grew 
near each other. This, as well as the others, I 
have under culture in my experimental vineyard. 

This variety makes but little wood, and is there- 
fore difficult to increase ; the berries are larger 
than the common kind, of fine flavor and appear- 
ance, and are stated to ripen two weeks before 
the other. It differs also from the common sort, 
in having large and small berries on the same 











cluster, and a gentleman distinguished for his 
knowledge on the subject, insists that itis the true 
golden chasselas, of the old French authors, and 


I have only met with this variety in two gardens in 
our country. 


cadine, as producing bunches weighing six or seven 
pounds ; but I must acknowledge, that I have ne- 
ver seen any near that weight; in fact, if the 
bunches average one, to one and’a quarter pounds, 





weight. 


not at present readily obtained in France. Indeed | 


Some English authors mention the royal mus- 
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MORNAIN, BLANC.— Duh. 


Meslier, and sometimes Melier. 
Morna chasselas. 

Blane de Bonnelle. 

White Mornain. 


Vitis, uva longiori, acino rufescenti et dulci. 


This grape greatly resembles the white chasse- 
las in the bulk and shape of the bunch, and the 
number of the berries, which are very round, not 
crowded, and of a pale yellow color. They be- 
come of a russet hue on the sunny sice in the 
same manier, and the pulp is sweet, and of plea- 
sant flavor. In fact, it is called the chasselas in 
some districts of France. It is not subject to the 
blight or coulure, and is found profitable to plant 
as a wine grape, particularly in vineyards for white 
wines. It is also justly considered a fine early ta- 
ble grape, and ripens well even in the north of 
France. 

Duhamel states, that there is a marked diffe- 
rence between it and the chasselas, particularly in 
the foliage ; the leaves are pale green on the sur- 
face, whitish, and slightly downy beneath, and are 
divided into five pretty deeply divided lobes, which 
are very crenate. Itripens in August. 

Ii is my opinion that this grape now exists in 
different collections in this country, and in a num- 
ber in France, under the title of the true chasse- 
las, and that itis from this cause so much confu- 
sion exists as to a proper arrangement of the syn- 
onytnes of these varieties. 

[ To be continued. | 


We give below an extract from the Journal of Health, a val- 
uable Journal, recently established at Philadelphia, which, we 
think, will be both argusing and instructive. 

Health was personified in the mythology of the 
ancients, by the goddess Hygeia, With equal na- 
ture and poetry, they indicated as her favorite 
abodes, spots most remarkable for sylvan beauty— 
the mountain side, with its shady grove, or the un- 
dulations of hill and dale, with the clear meander- 
ing stream, while over the whole expanse, blew the 
light western and southern breeze. She received 
np sacrifices of blood, or oriental perfumes; her 
altar was strewed with flowers ; her festivals were 
kept with the music of the shepherd’s pipe, and 
the dance of the rustic maidens. Temples were 
erected to her in the cities ; but sle was most ap- 
propriately invoked in the sports of the gymnasium 
and palestra. Here the youth were trained to en- 
durance of fatigue, and acquired that strength of 
body and contempt of danger, which made them 
the terror of their enemies. As at once relaxation 
from the severer exercises, and a means of reno- 
vating their vigor, they had frequent recourse to 
bathing. At Rome, the combatants in racing and 
wrestling, pitching the quoit, and throwing the 
javelin, while yet warm and panting, would plunge 
into the Tiber. To this the poet of the Seasons al- 
ludes, when he says— 


ae ——Hfence the limbs 


Knit into force ; and the seme Roman arm 
That rose victorious o’er the cenquer’d earth, 
Virst learned, while tender, to subdue the wave.” 





Hygeia is ever the companion of true liberty, 
not less than of orderly habits and pure morals 
The periods of the greatest degradation of the hr 


they are considered of fair size, and from one and | man species, from misrule and vice, have been a!- 
a half, to two pounds, is considered large ; and it so those of the most destructive pestilence ; and 
takes a very good sized cluster to be of the latter | hence it has been truly said, that general health is 


inconsistent with extreme servitude. The four- 
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teenth century, in which the night of ignorance 
and barbarism was darkest in Europe, wasalso the 
age of most numerous and almost universal 
plagues. With freedom and equal rights, are as- 
sociated diligence and success in the culture of the 
soil, and consequently greater purity of the air; 
dwellings are raised with a view not merely to 
temporary convenience, but permanent comfort ; 
food is abundant and nutritious ; and the freeman 
is not afraid of tempting the cupidity of tyrannical 
superiors by a display of attire, either called for 
by his wants, or dictated by his taste. 

Greece, with the loss of her liberty and the ru- 
in of her cities, has an altered climate ; and the 
country surrounding Rome, which could in ancient 
time, boast of its hundred cities, is now a waste, 
tenanied by a scattered peasantry, who wear on 
their countenances the hue of disease, and the im- 
print of slavery. Contrasted with this picture, is 
the reverse change brought about by the free and 
frugal Hollanders, who converted dreary swamps 
into green and fertile fields, and built numerous 
flourishing cities on spots where the foot of man 
could not once have trodden with safety. 

In every code of laws framed with an eye to 
the general good, there have been incorporated in 
it, precepts for the preservation of health, and pre- 
vention of disease. Climate has been productive 
of the most remarkable differences in this branch 
of legislation. Without bearing this in mind, we 
should consider as absurd, many of the injunctions 
of Moses and Mahomet, which were rendered of 
imperative necessity by the peculiar situation of the 
inhabitants of warm latitudes. In legislation like 
our own, which fluctuates with the wants and 
wishes of the people, it is very evident that a 
knowledge of rational precepts for the preserva- 
tion of health, or as they are technically called, the 
laws of Hygeia, must be of paramount value to 
guide to the enactment of good laws. This is a 
question of high interest to every citizen, whe «er 
he regard his individual welfare, or the flourishing 
condition of the ote politic. 


Rules necessary to be observed in setting Stoves, &c. 

1. That the Stove and Stove Pipe be of good 
quality, and that the joints fit well. 

2. That the Stove be set at sufficient distance 
from the wood work and every combustible mate- 
rial. 

3. That it be set ona brick or stone hearth, 
or on a plate of metal, sheet iron, copper, tin, or 
lead ; the latter is best, of sufficient size to receive 
any fuel that may fall. 

4. That the funnel or stove pipe do not ap- 
proach nearer than six inches (if possible,) to any 
wood or combustible material, [By law in the ci- 
ty of London, it is required that there should be 
fourteen inches space between the funnel and any 
timber or combustible material. ] 

5. Thatthe funnel should be well and secure- 
ly plastered into the chimney. 





rance Companies have to pay. If their losses are | | animal occupies in the onllar of salesaie’ nature, 
greater, they will increase the premiums, if less,' has been celebrated by our predecessors. They 
they will diminish them. ‘have demonstrated his interesting proximity to a 
> certain class of the human species, in the strength 
Culture of —Extract from a letter froma){of his appetites, the keenness of his organs of 
person in Madison County, N. Y. to his friend in ‘taste, and the general facilities of an ac complished 
Worcester. | gourmand ; in his gentlemanly habits of ease and 
« You will recollect, when you were here last luxury, his propensity to indulge in the soft allure- 
year, we had large quantities of hemp upon the | ments of the morning and evening couch, envel 
ground. It tees | to good account. One of my ‘oped in the balmy perfume of his habitation, and 
neighbors sowed two bushels of seed on an acre. | bis enviable exemption from all the corroding cares 
He obtained 24 bushels of seed, which he sold for! and vulgar labors of the less fortunate part of 
4 dollars per bushel, and the hemp, which is not creation; so that we are almost compelled to be- 
yet cleaned, he calculates at 1000 Ibs, at the least. i lieve that in a court of law, we should be obliged 
The large quantities of seed saved the last year, | to acknowledge his affinity to be at least as near 
has much reduced the price with us.” ,as the third degree of cousinship. 


' 











RIPE TOMATO PICKLE: 

The Union Times gives the following receipt. 
for making “ the most savory pickles in the world.” 
Take ripe tomatos, and prick them with a fork or 
pointed stick, put them into any kind of vessel, | 
salting each layer thickly, let them remain in the | 
salt eight days—at the expiration of the eight days, 
put them for one night intoa vessel of vinegar and | 
water; then to a peck of tomatos, add a bottle of 
good mustard, half an ounce of cloves, half an 
ounce of pepper, and one dozen of large onions | 
sliced—pack them in a jar, placing a layer of on- 
ions and spices between the layers of tomatos. In | 
ten days the pickles will be in good eating order. 
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WORCESTER ¢ CATTLE SHOW REPORTS. 

The Committee on Swine, of which Thomas 
Kinnicut was Chairman, magnify their office in a 
style of humor, which, if notto be considered a 
precedent, in discussing matters of such high con- 
sideration as are submitted at an Agricultural Fair, 
may atleast serve as an antt-fogmatic, when one’s 
mind is over shadowed with the vapors. Perhaps | 
a mite of merriment to mingle with a mass of dry 
detail, like leaven to a baker’s bateh, may inerease 
the value of the article. 


The following is a sample of their mode of | of the Bedford breed. 


handling their intractable subject :— 

«“ Your Committee are aware that in making a 
report upon the important subject committed to 
them, they are called upon to perform no ordinary 
task. Various considerations impress upon their 
minds the conviction that he who attempts to set 


forth this subject in a manner correspondent with | 
its interest, ought indeed to wield ‘the pen of a) 


ready writer.” Those who have preceded us in 
this duty, have brought to its performance the ex- 
ercise of no ordinary talent and research. 
lore of past ages, the lights of modern experience, 
the labors of patient industry, even the inspirations 


6. Thatthe fire places into which stove fun- | of poetry, have been put in requisition upon this 


nel enters, should be stopped up with bricks and | interesting classical topic. 


mortar, or secured by a good sheet iron fender. 

7. That every fire place be provided witha 
fender of sheet iron, fitted so as to close the fire 
place completely. 

8. That good care be taken to watch the fire 
and secure it properly whenever it is left. 

Among the inducements for observing the above 
rules is this, that the premiums of Insurance are 


graduated by the amount of losses which the Insu- 





reign 


The history of the 
animal in the early ages, when he 
of the European forests, and the object 
against which Chivalry broke his lance, when 
Kings and Knights strove for its conquest with a 
valor and eagerness, equal to that with which they 
encountered the turbaned infidel in the field, 


the high place which, in his modern character, this 


The’ 


was the sove-, 


’ Spragues of Athol, 
has | 
been recounted to you by a pen that never fails’ 
to impart interest to the subjec tit touches. Again, | 


_ What then remains for your Committee to add 
| upon a subject so exhausted? ‘The whole hog, 
‘has literally been devoured by those who have 
sat down to the banquet before them, and, in the 
‘expressive language of their fellow citizens of 
Kentucky, they can only say, they ‘go the whole 
| hog’ in all that has been written upon it; and must 
earnestly recommend to those who would be en 
lightened, & consult the voluminous reports 
| which adorn the records of this Society.” 
| The number of swine was less than usual, but 
|most were of superior quality. A Boar by Joel 
| Brown of Boylston, was handsomely spoke n of. 
‘The Committee regret that they are unable to 
award apremium to Jabez Brigham of Worces- 
ter, for a beautiful boar of the Bedford and Leices 
| ter breed, ‘This animal wasdecidedly superior to 
}any boar offered for exhibition or premium, but 
j; not being 8 months old, is not, according to the 
lrules of the Society, entitled to a premium. New- 
ell Rice of Worcester was awarded the first pre- 
mium for the best breeding sow 17 months old, 
the Bedford breed. 
To the same gentleman was awarde i. ~ first 
premium for the two best weaned Pigs, 5 months 
bee 26 days old. 

“ A breeding Sow and her pig were offered for 
| exhibition only, by Dr Oliver Fiske of Worcester. 
| She is indeed a wonder, and is best described in 
is communication made by the Doctor to your Cot- 


| 


mittee. “J offer for exhibition a Breeding Sow, 
for which I obtained the highest premium in 1826, 

This animal brought her 

| first litter at 8 months, and has regularly produced 
two litters a year from that time to the present. — 
She commenced with three pigs! They were more 
| numerous and better as she advanced in age ; the 
| largest number was 14; whole number 181, of 
‘which she has furnished for market at 6 weeks 
old, as breeders 119, Her mother and one of her 
first pigs weighed in Boston market, at two years 
}old, more than 1000 Ibs. and sold at the highest 
price. Her progeny are to be found in New York, 
and all the New England States. Her pig is 4 
months—the mother 8 years and 9 months.” 

The Committee on Manufactured Articles, &c. 
state that they are gratified in witnessing the in- 
creased attention paid to the subject of their ex- 
amination. “The various fabrics are not only 
‘more numerous than formerly, but of increased 


,excellence in the workmanship.” 


“Two grass bonnets, offered by the Misses 
for fineness of texture and 
evenness of braid, were deemed worthy the Soci- 
ety’s premium. A bonnet offered by Miss Betsy 
R. Nichols, was very good in quality and charac- 


'ter of the work, and second only to the Misses 
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Spragues’. ‘The palm leaf hats, viz. two belong- 
ing to Miss Ann Allen of Hardwick, and four to 
Miss Sally Caldwell of Ashburnham, though the 
Committee think they would prove strong and 
serviceable, are not sufficiently marked to call for 
any part of the gratuity bestowed by the Society. 

“In lace vails, caps, vandyke, &c,. &c. the exhi- 
bition was highly creditableto the taste and indus- 
try of the fair competitors. 

“To Miss Goffe of Millbury, for a black lace 
vail and cap ; to Miss Julia A. Draper of Spencer, 
for a black lace vail; to Mrs S.C. Lazell of Wof- 
cester, for a white lace vail; to Mrs E. R. Esta- 
brook of Rutland, for a remarkably nice white lace 
cap; and to Miss Ann M. Peck of Worcester, for 
one, on the whole a little superior ; the Committee 
recommend gratuities,” 

There were many other articles recommended, 
among which were “a piece of lace work by a 
little girl nine years of age, of the name of Hul- 
dah Chapin, and a lace cap by Harriet M. Howe 
of Shrewsbury, of the same age—one by Mary 
T. Johnson, only eight years old, and one by Cath- 
arine Kimbal, a young girl.” 

The Committee also make honorable mention 
of patch work coverlets by Mrs Maria Newton, 
and Miss Harrict M. Howe. One of them was 
nade by the latter when she was of the age of 
five years, and another at the age of eight. “ This 
early maturity in the use of the needle, the Com- 
mittee think deserving of notice and reward.” A 
straw bonnet, by Miss Eliza Duncan ; wreaths and 
open work alum baskets, by Miss Henry ; a varie- 
ty of fancy articles by the young Misses belong- 
ing to the Mulberry school in Leicester, and by 
Miss Stearne’s school in New Worcester, are com- 
mended. Also, raw silk by Pliny Earle, from his 
own silk worms ; a pair of silk stockings knit by 
his daughter, Sarah Earle, from silk of her own 
culture ; black silk by Miss Elizabeth H. Denny, 
all of Leicester—a card of razors, penknives and 
lancets was exhibited by Moses L. Morse of Wor- 
eester, who has had a pretty extensive establish- 
ment in that town in operation for several months 
past—boots manufactured with more than com- 
mon skill—a belt and bracelets of velvet, elegantly 
worked upon with beads by a lady of Petersham 
—i painting on velvet, by Miss Martha E. Watson 
—a cooking stove on Wilson’s patent, sent in by 
Rice & Miller of Worcester, and cast in the found- 
ry in Brookfield —a patent improved invention for 
securing doors and windows was explained by 
Zenas Studley.” This is effected by a groove 
made in the casement, into which a moveable 
piece on the door or window, pressed forward by 
spiral springs, fits ; and to the Committee, seems 
in reality a great improvement, and one which they 
hope to see come into use. In sole leather there 
was no competition. “The article exhibited was 
good, though not eminently good.” Several very 
good lots of calf-skins were exhibited by Mr Da- 
vis, Messrs FE. H. & G, Bowen & Co., Col. Joseph 
Davis, and Col. Jacob W. Watson. 


TERRISH’S MACHINE FOR GRINDING 
GRAIN, CRACKING CORN, &c. 

The grinding of grain for cattle, and other pur- 
poses has ever been considered as an object of 
great importance inruraleconomy. Farmers and 
Mechanics, after many attempts to construct or ob- 
tain an easily portable machine for those purposes, 
have been obliged to give up the point as unattain- 
able. Mills have been imported from England, 
but were not found to be satisfactory. 





The difficulty of having grinding done by wa- 
ter has of late increased to an alarming degree, in 
consequence of the increase of manufacturing es- 
tablishments in this and the neighboring states, 
which have almost monopolized every mill seat 
and water privilege, which the country affords. A 
few attempts have been made to supply the wants 
of the community by wind mills; but it is said 
that the tolls taken by those who superintend their 


‘operations amount to a twelfth part or more of 


the grain ground. Hand mills have been contem- 
plated, and partially adopted as substitutes, but we 
know of none which is of much value on the 
score of economy in consequence of the high price 
of manual labor in this country. 

To obviate the above mentioned difficulties, a 
mill has been invented, and is manufactured by 
Mr Daniet Gerrisu, of Boston. It is the opin- 
ion of many skilful mill wrights, and practical 
millers that this presents a great saving of power, 
combined with a light and portable machine, well 
fitted for the use, not only of farmers, but of house- 
holders inour city. The largest machine, recom- 
mended as a family or hand mill, fitted for one 
horse-power, covers about 4 feet square on the 
floor, and is nearly 4 feet high, with cranks to put 
it in motion by manual or horse power. Its weight 
is less than ten hundred pounds, and it is sufficient 
to grind from two to six bushels of fine meal per 
hour, The quality of the work is good. Corn 
meal for the stable may be turned out from 6 to 12 
bushels per hour. 

Farmers, by the use of these mills, will obtain 
their grinding for horses, cattle, hogs; &c. at a rate, 
not exceeding one cent per bushel, without the 
trouble of removing their grain from their barns. 
It is well known that a large proportion of ordina- 
ry corn and cob, which most people think it not 
an object to carry to mill, might be ground to 
great advantage, by a machine of the above de- 
scription. Jn fine, a farmer, who would look close 
to his barn, and make the most of his means, may 
consider the use of this machine as presenting but 
little short of a total saving of time and tolls, 

A mill of the above description, calculated for a 
one horse power, may be seen in operation at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market-street ; 
where a fu!) explanation will be given of its prin- 
ciples, with the costs of different sizes, horse pow- 
ers, &c. &e. 

WEEDING TO THE ECONOMIC POINT. 

The Conductor of the Gardener’s Magazine, in 
describing a garden in France, says, “ It was rich- 
ly manured, well tilled, and the weeds, we think 
we may venture to state, were not suffered to grow 
beyond the economic point. By the economic point 
we mean when they are not suffered to become so 
numerous, or to attain so large a size, as that the 
injury they do the crop will exceed in value the ex- 
pense of weeding. In the gardens of private in- 
dividuals, or whenever neatness and order are pri- 
mary considerations, no weeds should ever be al- 
lowed to appear; but it must be obvious that to 
attain this degree of perfection, the ground must 
often be searched when the expense of doing so 
will exceed in value the amount of the injury done 
by the weeds. This we intend in future to call 
weeding under the economic point: as weeding, 
when tbe weeds left in the ground do more harm 
than the expense of eradication, we intend to call 
weeding above it. In forming the estimate for 
this nomenclature, the future injury weeds may do 








by shedding their seeds, and the immediate good 
done by stirring the soil, must be taken into ac- 
count.” 

BUDDING. 

The same writer observes that “in budding 
fruit trees in and about Rouen, worsted threads 
are used instead of ribbons of bass, and the ad- 
vantage, we were told, is, that the worsted expands 
as the bud swells.” 


— ¢ 


Bricnron Market.—Monday, Nov. 9. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 

Cattle—2876 at market. The market was 
more animated today than the preceding week, 
and sales were more readily effected, the prices, 
however, not varying materially. Pretty extensive 
purchases were made by the barrellers at the fol- 
lowing rates—No. 2, $2 67; No.1, $3, and Mess, 
$3 50 per cwt.—very few good cattle for market 
beef at market ; we are not aware of any selling 
so high as $5. We quote the best in, at 84 50; 
fair to middling, 34 to $4, being by far the great- 
est proportion; thinner qualities were mostly bar- 
relled. 

Sheep—2606 at market. All sold, and at pri- 
ces which seemed to be perfectly satisfactory to 
the drovers. Lotsof Sheep and Lambs brought 
generally from $150 to 175 per head, a few 
prime $2, and a few ordinary $1 33. 

Swine —727 at market. There was a good 
deal of noise and stir in the Swine market today, 
and sales went off rapidly. We quote lots at 34 
a 3}, and by retail 4 a 44 cts. 


Horticultura!.— Among the fruits left at the Hall 
of the Mass. Hort. Society, on Saturday last, were 
the following :— 


By S. Downer, Mr Stanwoon’s Pears, the same 
that were offered three weeks since, then not in eat- 
ing—now in a soft state, and suitable for eating.— 
Rather austere in taste, but high flavored, coarse 
grain, but pretty juicy ; a pear many would like, but 
not those who like a mild and pleasant pear. Spe- 
cimens of Verte Longue Panachée, or striped long 
green, or Culottes de Suisse, melting, buttery, juicy, 
and quite pleasant, and may rank with our good 
pears. 


By Mr Ricuarps of Dedham, specimens of St 
Germain pears, a part of them fine flavored, and 
some very tasteless—they were middling fair and 
8: le specimens of Chaumontelle pears, large, 
and possessing a handsome blush; fine, pleasant fla- 
vored pear for eating; there has been mare of this 
variety this season, than usual; they did not blast 
and crack so much as they have done heretofore. 


By Mr B. V. Frencn, a large red, fair,and very 
handsome apple, from Fredericksburg, Virginia, call- 
ed the Queen apple, pleasant flavored fruit; a me- 
dium eating apple. 


Tuesday, Oct. 27. Mr J. Burew’s pears* were re- 
ceived and opened for examination, by the Committee 
on the Synonymes of Fruits, who offer the following 
Report :—The large Pear was so much decayed, 
that we could judge only of the form—it had a fine 
odor left, though the taste was lost. A pear enclosed 
in a paper, with the label of “ Capiaumont,” was 
judged by one of the Committee to be a St Michael, 
resembling it in appearance, size, and taste ;—com- 
paring it with one raised in Dr Wesster’s garden 
in Boston, they both appeared to be the same, and 
were fine pears. 

Wednesday, Oct. 28. The small box was opened; 
the large pears were very much decayed, so much 
so, the Committee could not ascertain their size and 





*See New England Farmer, page !05. 
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_ The small French pears of Col. Junx1ns’, 
ws partially decayed, but sufficient left in an eat- 
ing state, to judge it a superior pear, of a high musky 
flavor; may rank with our fine and delicate pears, 
though it did not possess the peculiar spicy flavor and 
sprightliness of the Seckle. The Virgouleuse 
were very much decayed, but three of them retained 
their great beauties, viz. yellow.color, fair, and with- 
out a blemish, and a handsome blush—in size and ap- 
pearance like our St Michael, and would go only by 
that name here. We would observe, there appears 
to be two or three varieties of St Michael, differing 
a little in form and taste, but still St Michael, though 
one may taper towards the stem, and remain all yel- 
low, while another is almost globular or round on the 
top, and half covered with a handsome red blush ; 
this last variety, we have had on the recent imported 
St Michael trees from France, and on Quince stocks; 
they have been uncommonly beautiful this season ; 
after a few years they blast and crack, like fruit on 
our old trees, but more and sooner in the country 
than the city.” 


——— * 

*The only pear we call Virgouleuse, is a winter pear, 
which often eat till March—size medium, skin green 
and becomes yellow when ripe, thick and rough; flesh 
close and fine grain, often waxy and yellowish, but juicy 
and high flavored; very subject to blast and crack in 
the country: the tree is very much given to canker, 
and will do but middling wellin the city. From eight 
good sized trees, over twenty-four years old, they have 
not yielded me six bushels of fair nears since they have 
been in a bearing state ; most of them have been altered 
within two years, and having them headed down too 
much. it produced such a complete stagnation of the 
sap, as caused me to lose more than one-half. Cox’s 

Virgouleuse is the same, | believe, as ours. Ss. D. 


Dr STORER’S Fourth Lecture on Entomology, 
on the Metamorphoses of Insects, and their Classification, 
will take place at Tremont Hall, on Tuesday evening 
next, at 7 o’clock. a 

Errata.—lIn our last. page 122, Ist column, line 22 from 
the top, dele the words “‘ of New Jersey.” 








To CornrEesPoNDENTS.—We have received an interesting 
communication from Dr Nicnois of Danvers, describing an 
insect that has made great depredations in the crops of Barley 
in Essex county, for several years past. It is probably the same 
alluded to by Hon, Joun MERRILL, in the New England Far- 
mer, page 43 of the current volume.—Dr Nicuo xs’ article will 
appear next week—also an article on Mangel Wurtzel from 
Southbridge,—one from Providence, on some new varieties of 
fruit recently introduced into this country from Europe—and 
several others, which will appear next week, 





— . et 
To Farmers. 

To be let, and entered upon the first of April next, a small 
farin, five miles from Boston Market, under good improvement, 
having good and convenient buildings. and well fenced. Also, 
to be sold or exchanged for a farm in New England, or real es- 
tate in Boston, tweive hundred acres of good land in that part 
of the state of Ohio called the Connecticut Reserve, in a town 
fast settling. ; 

Inquire at No. | Union-street, or this office. tf Nov. 13. 


Bland’s pale Red Grape Vines. 

For sale by Rufus Howe, at the place of Samuel Downer, 
Dorchester, 

50 Bland’s pale red Grape Vines ; 

30 Alexaader or Schuylkill Muscadel do. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, Rose Bushes, (50 very fine varie- 
ties) Bulbs, &c. : 

Also, treble, double and single distilled Rose Water, and 
double distilied Peach water, by the demijokn or Jess quantity. 
It is also constantly kept for sale at Mr Charles Wade's Porter 
Cellar, No. 12, Merchaut’s Row. 3t Nov. 13. 

CHOICE 'TULIP ROOTS, &c. 
On Saturday next at 114 o'clock, at Cunningham's 
“luction Room, corner of Milk and Federal-streets. 

600 double Tulips, and 100 Ranunculus Roots ; just received 
per Agnes, from London. These roots are represented as he- 
ing of the very finest sort, put up expressly for the London 
market, and are probably far supericr to anything that has 
been offered for sale for many years.—Also, a fine collection of 
cheice Hyacinth roots, of the most splendid colors, selected 


with care, and all warranted sound. They will be sold in 
small assorted lots. 


Je. CUNNINGHAM, Auctioneer, 


Double Distilled Rose Water. 
The subscriber has received a quantity of the above 
article, neatly put up in bottles for family use, warranted 


of a superior quality. EBENEZER WIGHT. 
nl3  4t ilk-street, (opposite Federal-street.) 


Mr Barnet Perens of Portland, is no longer Agent 
for the New England Farmer.—Of course no more 
monies are to be paid him on our account. 





New England Farmer’s Almanac. 
Fessenven’s New England Farmer’s Almanac for 

sale by the subscriber, by wholesale or retail. 

Portland, Noy. 13. 3t SAMUEL COLMAN. 





Grape Vines. 
For sale at the Brighton Nursery, 5500 Grape Vines, 
in prime order for transplanting, among which are, 


Isabella, 1000 
Sweet Water, 800 
White Chasselas, 600 
Black Hamburg, 600 


Black Cape, 300 

Also, Wyatt’s Plack cluster, white Muscat, St Peter's, 
Red Muscat, Black Frontignac, white do. Black Mus- | 
cadine, white do. (genuine) white Hamburg, Flame 
colored Tokay, Black Muscat, Black Constantia, Early 
Oval, Golden Chasselas, Grizley Tokay, Lombardy, 
Hunewell’s fine black, Blue Cartagon or Hopkins, Mil- 
ler’s Burgundy, Bland’s Virginia, Orwigsburg, Elsin- 
burg; Catawba, &c. at various prices, mostly 50 cents 
each. 

(> Orders for any of the above left with Mr Russet, 
at his Seed Store, No. 52, North Market-street, will 
meet prompt attention, and the Vines will be delivered 
by him. Nov. 6. 








Chinese Chrysanthemums. 

The subscribers offer for sale, at 50 cts. each pot, the 
following superb varieties of this delightful flower, 
which enlivens our autumn with its profuse and beauti- 
ful bloom :—Golden Lotus—Quilled flame yellow—Ex- 
panded Orange—Paper White—Superb or Expanded 
White—Early Blush—Curled Lilac—Crimson—Large 
Quilled Pink—Two Colored, &c. The expense for 
packing is but trifling, and can be sent in time to have 
the whole bloom the present autumn. Alsothe genuine 
Greville Rose, at $1 each—not budded, but strong plants 
from layers. 

Also, an extensive collection of the Camellia japonica 
or Japan Rose--the double White—Red—Crimson—Buff 
—Pwony flowered, Pink, Striped, and Lady Hume's 
Blush or Pompone, at $3 each, in full bud to bloom this 
winter—Welbankiana or White Peony flowered 6 to $8 
—Coccinea or Scarlet, $8--Sesanqua roseo pleno, $6— 
all strong, thriving plants. A beautiful collection of 





Blane’s Virginia Grape. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

40 Vines, of the true Bland’s Virginia Grape, one year old 
price 75 centgeach, This-is one of the best native table or 
wine grapes cultivated ; the bunches igs shoulders, very 
thickly set, with berries of a pale red color. It has a thin skin, 
very litle pulp, is very productive, perfectly hardy, and sur- 

asses most of the native grapes that have been exhibited at the 
Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, this season. 
Mr Prince, in his ‘Treatise on Horticulture, places it among 
the first native varieties, and says, “ a person has but once to 
taste this grape, to form his decision on this point.” It may be 
well to say that there is some confusion, in some uurseries, with 
regard to this grape, there being two sorts cultivated under 
the same name, one of which is very indifferent. There cafi 
be no mistake with regard to the vines now offered, as they 
are all from Mr Skaver’s garden, who furnished the grapes 
exhibited at the Hall of the Mass. Hort. Society. 


Notice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed tha 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully half bound 
and lettered, at 75 cts per voluine, by leaving them at this 
office. 





‘or Sale, 

A Bull of the Improved Durham Short Horned Breed 
He is two years old, and in every respect a fine animal 
For particulars, inquire of J.B. Russell, at the New 
England Farmer Office. . 3t Oct. 30. 


Heifer wanted. 

A gentleman in Maine wishes to purchase a first rate 
heifer, for milk, about two years old, of the Improved 
Short Horned breed.—Address Aaron Blaney, Bristol, 
Me. 3t Nov.6 








~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. | 








Ciclamens, 75 cts. each; some of which bloom in winter | 
—together with a choice collection of Green House and | 
Hot House plants, which for strength and vigorous | 
growth, are not excelled in the United States. Our pri- 


the above fine plants. Orders left with Mr Re SSELL, at 
the Office of the New England Farmer, will meet | 
prompt attention. G. THORBURN & Soy, 

030 3t Florists—67 Liberty Street, New York 


Farm Wanted. 

Wanted a first rate Farm, containing 50 to 100 acres 
of Land, with a good and convenient House, Barn, &c. 
situated within 20 miles of Boston, and not more than 2 
miles from some thickly settled village. 

Letters addressed to “R. B. H.” of Boston, (postage 
paid) giving a very particular description of Farms 
offered, will receive immediate attention. 

Oct. 30. eptf 

Lime Plant—(Podophyllum peltatum.) 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England | 
Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, 

50 fine roots of this singular plant, which is deseribed in p. 123 
of this week’s New Eng!and cane, price 25 cents each—now 
in fine order for transplanting.—Also, for sale 1000 common 
Hyacinth roots, at the low price of $5 per hundred, where 
that number is taken—a fine chance for those who wish to form 
a handsome Hyacinth bed. Nov. 6 








Gardening Business. 
Gentlemen in want of a competent person to prane Grape 
Vines, Fruit Trees, &c. arrange hot beds, walks, or grecn hou- 
ses, pot plants, arrange them in green houses, or, in fine, arty | 
business connected with gardens, can be accommodated hy | 
calling on Mr Senton, at his Green Houses, in Roxbury, who 
will attend to the above business himself, or furnish a competent | 
person. ' 





ces are moderate, as may be seen by the rates we offer | 








nner ne ae 
FROM) To 
APPLES, best, - + + |barrel! 175 2 25 
ASHES, pot, first sort, — - - - ton. |125, 00 130 0 
earl, first sort, - - - “1125 00 130 00 
BEANS, white, - . - bashel.| 100 1 25 
BEEF, mess, . - barrel. 9 00 
Cargo, No. }, “ | 750 
Cargo, No. 2, - 6 5D 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound. 13 ta) 
CHEESE, new milk, : dt ees 6 8 
Skimmed milk, — - - . 4 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-sireet, - barrel. 6 00 6 25 
Genesee, - : - “ |} 600 612 
Rye, best, - : . ° a 375 400 
GRAIN, Corn, . - , - ‘bushel. 62 63 
Rye, - . - se 65, 68 
Barley, -  - - - | 67 
Oats, - - - . “4 36, 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, pound, 8 8 50 
LIME, - - - - . cask. 85, 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton, | 3 50 
PORK, clear, - . - barrel.) 15 00 16 00 

Navy, mess, ar ay “« | 12 00, 12 
Cargo Mo. |, . : “ | 12 00 12 30 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel. ; 200 
Orchard Grass, - . e | 300 
Fow! Meadow, . oa 3 00 
Rye Grass, . . “6 | 4 00 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - we | 300 
Red Top - - . . 62, 100 
Lucerne, - - : - \pound., : 8} be) 
White Honeysuckle Clover, as 33 50 
Red Clover, (northern) — - 4 4 8 
French Sugar Beet, - - o 1 5 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “| 35} 45 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, |“ 20 30 
Merwno, three fourths washed, 30t 33 
Merino, half blood, . ‘ 28) 30 
Merino, quarter washed, = - se 25) 26 
Native, washed, - - . ae 25] 26 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, — - adil 35 36 
Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, “| 26 27 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, 0| & 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWAKD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Marke'.) 

BEEP, best pieces, - - - + \pound,; 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, .7 eT 6 8 
whole hogs, . - bl ae dl 5) 51-2 
VEAL. - - . - cee 4 8 
MUTTON, : ° : : FF « 8 9 
7 eo ae a 8 10 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ‘ . “ 6) 14 
Lump, best, - i et 12) 20 
EGGS, - - - . - |dozen.| 14 16 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - : ° - |bushel. 1 On 
Indian, retail, . . - “ a 
POTATOS, : : ° | “ 37 ww 
CIDER, [according to quality,} - ‘harrel.| 13 2 0 
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From the Village Record. 

No one of correct taste, can read the lines which foliow, with- 

out feeling that a charming picture of rustic happiness and 

humble life, is sketched in a manner which Goldsmith or Burns 
would have been forward to praise, and proud to imitate. 


J once knew a ploughman, Bob Fletcher his name, 
Who was old and was ugly, and so was his dame ; 
Yet they lived quite contented, and free from all strife, 
Bob Fletcher the ploughman, and Judy, his wife. 


As the morn streak’d the east, and the night fled away, 
They would rise up to labor, refresh’d for the day ; 
The song of the lark, as it rose on the gale, 

Found Bob at the plough, and his wife at the pail. 


A neat litile cottage in front of a grove, 

Where in youth they first gave their young hearts up to love, 
Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 

As it called up the past with a smile or a tear. 


Each tree had its thought, and the vow could impart, 
‘That mingled, in youth, the warm wish of the heart ; 
The thorn was still there, and the blossoms it bore, 

And the song from its top seem’d the same as before. 


When the curtain of night over nature was spread, 
And Bob had return’d from his plough to his shed, 
Like the dove on her nest, he reposed from all care, 
If his wife and his youngsters, contented, were there. 


I have passed by his door when the evening was gray, 
Aud the hill and the landscape were fading away, 

Aud have heard from the cottage, with grateful surprise, 
The voice of thanksgiving, like incense, arise. 


And I thought on the proud, who would look down with scorn, 
On the neat little cottage, the grove, and the thorn, 

And felt that the riches and follies of life 

Were dross, to contentment like Bob and his wife. 

The gipsies in France entice pigs away, by 
holding a red herring to their nose. The animal 
attracted by the strong flavor, follows them in- 
stantly. A Frenchman in this country, charged 


with stealing a pig, defended himself before they which shall cost no more than one sous per litre, 
magistrate, by saying that he ask ,de petit pig if quart.) 


he would go home wid him, and 
ove !”— Patriot. 


say “ oui! 


From Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 

The principal flower in an elegant boquet was 
a carnation ; the fragrance of this led me to enjoy 
it frequently and near. The sense of smelling 
was not the only one affected ov these occasions ; 
while that was satiated with the powerful sweet, 
the ear was constantly attacked by an extremely 
soft, but agreeable murmuring sound. It was easy 
to know, that some animal within the covert, must 
be the musician, and the little noise must come 
from some little creature suited to produce it. I 
instantly distended the lower part of the flower, 
and placing it in a full light, could discover troops 
of little insects, frisking, with wild jollity, among 
the little threads that occupied its centre. What 
a fragrant world for their habitation! What a per- 
fect security from all annoyance, in the dusky 
husk that surrounded the scene of action! Adapt- 
ing a microscope to take in, at ene view, the 


and this, for many days together, without giving 











ments. The microscope, on this occasion, had gi-| 
ven what nature seemed to have denied, to the ob- 
jects of contemplation. The base of the flower 
extended itself, under its influence, to a vast plain; 
the slender stems of the trees became trunks of so 
many cedars ; the threads in the middle seemed 
columns of massy structures supporting at the top 


{their several ornaments ; and the narrow spaces | 


between, were enlarged in walks, parterres, and | 
terraces. On the polished bottoms of these, bright-- 
er than Parian marble, walked in pairs, alone, or 
in larger companies, the winged inhabitants ; 
these, from little dusky flies, for such only the na- 
ked eye would have shown them, were raised to 
glorious glittering animals, stained with living 
purple, and with a glossy gold, that would have 


comparison. I could, at leisure, as they walked | 
together, admire their elegant limbs, their velvet 

shoulders, and their silken wings ; their backs vie- | 
ing with the empyrean in its blue ; and their eyes! 
each formed of athousand others, out-glittering | 
the little planes on a brilliant; above description, | 
and too great almost for admiration. I could ob-| 
serve them here singling out their favorite females :| 
courting them with the music of their buzzing! 
wings, with little songs, formed for their little or- | 
gans ; leading them from walk to walk, among the 

perfumed shades, and pointing out to their taste, 

the drop of liquid nectar, just bursting from some | 
vein within the living trunk—here, were the per- | 
fumed groves, the more than mystic shades of the | 
poet’s fancy realized. Here the happy lovers spent | 
their days in joyful dalliance, or, in the triumph of | 
their little hearts, skipped after one another, from 

stem to stem, among the painted trees, or winged 

their short flight to the close shadow of some 

broader leaf, to revel undisturbed in the heights 
of all felicity. 





The Society of Agriculture, Sciences, and the 
Arts of the department of Ain, in France, have of- 
fered a prize of 400 francs for the best method 
of making a pleasant and economical beverage, 


The last number of the “Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles,” after noticing this offer, 
gives a great number of receipts for producing a} 
beverage of this description, Amongst others, is| 
the following, which inay be useful this year in| 
England, on account of the abundance of the fruit | 
required, “Take asufficient quantity of apples | 
and pears to fill a cask within three inches of the | 
top; bruise them slightly, and place them in the | 
cask by the bung hole ; then pour in sufficient wa- | 
ter to fill it; leave this to ferment until the liquor 
acquires the taste of cider; then draw it off, and 
replace water as it will acquire a sufficient degree 
of strength.” 
where this process is used, the cost of this pro- 
duction does not exceed one penny per gallon. — 








expenditures and receipts of the London Horti- 


tickets were sold, was 381, at one guinea each; | 


them the least disturbance. Thus I cuuld diseov-| sum due to Mr Gunter, who provided the repast, 


er their economy, their passions, and their enjoy-! was stated to be £3,106 12s. 








; other expenses, es- 


made all the labors of the loom contemptible in the; 


° . _- | 
tickets sold to non-members, at one guinea, 3,365 5 | 


do, at one guinea and a half, 383; do. at two! 
whole base of the flower, I gave myself an oppor- guineas, 309. 


tunity of contemplating what they were about, | was 4,438, producing £5,185 8s. 6d. Of the tickets | 
sold, only 3,645 were presented at the gardens, The | 


timated at £1,594 19s 4d.; leaving an estimated 
balance in favor of the Society, of £483 17s. 6a 





A steam engine at Pittsburg has been in use 19 
years, and runs now as well as when it was new. 
A gratifying proofof the durability of this instru- 
ment. 





Wanted, 
An Apprentice, in a Book Printing Office. An inte! 
ligent boy from the country would be preferred. 
inquire at the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 
North Mauket Street. tf Oct. 23. 


New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com. 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of. 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Bock Square. 





Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copelund’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quadity—cheap for cash. i 





Roots of the Pie Plantor Tart Rhubarb. 
A supply of the roots of the Rheum palmatum, or 
art Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, an excellent article for 
early summer use, (see N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 210, 


| and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Ruc*™ 


eanB, for its culture and uses.) ‘The roots are large, 
and in fine order for transplanting this fall 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 82 
North Market street—price 25 cts. per root. Oct. 16. 
Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for 
beef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe 
—-price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pro- 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles— 
prices 50, or 33 cents per bottle. 


Fruit Trees. 

WM. PRINCE, the Proprietor of the 
Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries at 
Flushing, Long Island, has the pleasure of 
informing the public, that his Wateney now 
contains 287 varieties of the Apple, 200 do 
of the Pear, 98 do. of Cherries, 183 do. of 5 sc 33 do 
of Apricots, 197 do. of Peaches, 29 do. of Nectarines, 14 
do. of Almonds, 22 do. of Mulberries, 10 do. of Quinces, 
47 do. of Figs, 21 do. of Currants, 16 do. of Raspberries, 
57 do. of Gooseberries, 39 do. of Strawberries, 407 do. of 
Grapes, 600 do. of Ornamental Trees, &c. The different 
varieties cannot be otherwise than genuine, as the great- 
est attention is paid, and nearly all the kinds are inocul- 
ated from bearing trees. The Cherry, Peach, and other 
Trees, are generally of a large size. Catalogues may be 
obtained of J. B. Russerz, at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 52, North Market-street, gratis ; and orders 

left there or sent by mail, will meet prompt attention. 








New England Farmer’s Almanack for 1830. 
Just published by Carter & HeEnper, corner o! 
School and Washington-streets, and by J. B. Russesi, 
No. 52, North Market-street, the New England Farmer's 
Almanack for 1330. By Tuomas G. Fressenpen, editor 


j of the New England Farmer. 
| . This Almanack, it is thought, will be found to be con- 


siderably improved upon that of the preceding year 


In the cider countries of France, }The Astronomical calculations have been prepared ani 


revised with great care by a gentleman of this city—tli 
tides particularly noted—a complete Calendar of the 
Courts fof each state in New England, including the 


, bey ——— | Probate Courts of Massachusetts—the Sun’s declination 
The following is an abstract of the report of; —a table of Roads and distances from Boston, &c. and 


seventeen pages of miscellaneous articles, principally 


cultural Society, at a recent fele of that institution. | "PO" Agriculture and Gardening. 
; ; | {Country traders and others supplied upon the most 
The number of fellows of the Society to whom | liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. 


Sept. 18. 





Published every Friday, at 83per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 


The total number of tickets sold, | time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 


{> No paper wil be sent to adistance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. ‘i 

Printed for J. B. RussEir, by I. R. Burtrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing car be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printingloceived by J. B. Russet, 


at the Agricultural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Stree! 
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